THE PSYCHOSES
would have eliminated many of these cases on the basis of previous social and
medical history. Some of these writers gave the frequency with which they
gleaned from the patient a pre-service psychiatric history. In 100 patients of
various diagnostic categories, Billings et ai29 estimated that 88 presented evi-
dence of maladjustment or illness that should have excluded them from induc-
tion. It has been assumed by many people, including psychiatrists, that any
history of psychosis or even of psychiatric treatment should prevent acceptance
by the Army. In fact, this was the intended policy at induction centers.
However, probably much reassurance as to the effectiveness of psychiatric
treatment in bringing about permanent readjustment could be found in a study
of previously psychotic individuals who served in the armed forces successfully.
Kopetzky,ao the medical officer in charge of the New York City induction cen-
ter, made an extensive study of men inducted who had a history of previous
mental illness or commitment. Of 128 men accepted for service, 75 per cent
were still in the Army. One-third of those still on duty had a history of psychotic
illness before induction.
An example of a successful tour of unusually stressful duty is illustrated in
the following case from our clinic in Topeka:
The patient first came to us at the age of 14. He required treatment in the hospital
for a period of three months because of pathological excitement and aggressive atti-
tudes which were accompanied by paranoid delusions, chiefly involving his parents.
This initial attack had been precipitated by a series of rather severe infections. He
recovered on that occasion but two years later at the age of 16 he was brought back
for a milder episode, at which time he was given insulin shock treatment with twenty
shocks in all. He remained in the hospital on this occasion for nearly five months
and again seemed to return to good health. He made a good adjustment for the
next 18 months and at that time, 1939, at the age of 18, joined the Marines and went
overseas. He put in a period of service in Shanghai and when the Japanese occupied
Shanghai, his unit was sent to the Philippines. He went through the struggle of
Bataan and Corregidor and was taken prisoner by the Japanese. He survived the
March of Death and three years in a prison camp without any apparent disturbance
of his mental equilibrium. He lost some 60 pounds in the course of those three
years but on his return to this country after some months of rest, he seemed well
and returned to school where he has adjusted himself excellently.
It would be very helpful if we could make a better evaluation of the precipi-
tating factors in a psychotic break for the purpose of developing preventive
measures. Homesickness was the initial symptom in a third of the cases studied
by Will.31 Many of the soldiers who were taken into the Army were away from
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